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MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


Answer to the question, “ Why are you 
a Christian ? 


(Continued from p. 13.) 
RVIDENCE ARISING FROM THE EARLY TRIUMPHS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

But my faith, as a Christian, does not rest on 
this single foundation. 1 have other reasons for 
believing the gospel. The early triumphs of 
Christianity furnish a Second, and in my view, a 
most weighty argument in support of my reli- 
gion. And my cenviction of its truth gains 
strength every time | examine its introduction, 
progress, and establishment in the world. Re- 
curring to the period of its infancy, I find, that it 
made its way not only without the aid, but in op- 
position to the civilauthority. 1 observe, that it 
rose superior to the wit, the argument, and the 
violence of itsenemies. I perceive, that it baflled 
the arts of the Jewish priests and rulers; and 
supported itself against the rage of the multitude. 
When Heathens became its enemies and perse- 
cutors, I find their opposition as ineffectual as that 
of the Jews. Though it was the contempt and 
derision of the more leading characters in society, 
yet [ take notice, that it gained a wonderful as- 
cendency over the human mind; and at length 
became the religion of the Roman world. ‘These 
are facts; and how am I to account for them, if 
Christianity be a mere fable ? 

I can easily believe, that an imposture may 
succeed, if it have the public prejudices, the 
learning, wealth, and influence of the country, or 
the sword of the magistrate on itsside. [never 
wondered, that the attempts of Mahomet to es- 
tablish his religion, were crowned with success. 
When I peruse the Koran, and examine the 
materials of which it is composed ;—when I ob- 
serve how much the work is indebted to the 
Jewish and Christian revelations ;—when | sur- 
vey the particular part, which Mahomet, or his 
agents supplied ;—when I see, with how much 
art the whole is accommodated to the opinions 
and habits of Jews, Christians, and Pagans ;— 
when I consider what indulgences it grants, and 
what future scenes it unfolds ;—when I advert to 
the peculiar circumstances of the times, when its 
author formed the vast design of assuming ihe 
royal and prophetic character ;—and more than 
all, when I contemplate the reformer at the head 
of a conquering army, the Koran in one hand, 
and in the other, a sword,—I cannot be surprisec 
at the civil and religious revolution, which has 
immortalized his name. Wiih his advantages, 
bow could he fail ofsuccess? Every thing fa- 
voured the enterprise. The nations beheld a 
military apostle. And they, who were uncon- 
vinced by his arguments, trembled at his sword. 
But did Jesus Christ have recourse to such 
measures in order to establish his religion ¢ 
Was he a general, or his apostles soldiers? In 
proof of his divine mission, did he afiront the 
reason of mankind, by appealing to the sword ? 
Did the learning of the age come to his assist- 
ance? Did genius and eicquence plead his 
cause 2? Were the principles of his religion such 
as would easily captivate persons of figure and 
fashion? Would wealth be partialtothem ? It 
is granted, that the laws of Christianity are pev- 
fectly accomodated to the reasonable, and moral 
nature of man; but did the habits of the age, in 
which they were promuigaied, predispose the 
public mind to receive those laws? And were 
the doctrines of the gospel consonant to preyail- 
ing and popular opinions? here is not a man, 
who has examined the life, the actions, and the 
religion of Jesus Christ, who will answer one of 
these queries in the affirmative. 

In the whole compass of history, no fact is bet- 
ter established than the pacific character of our 
great Master, and the inoffensive measures by 
which he prosecuted his cause. He proclaimed 
the truths, and inculcated the duties of his reli- 
gion; but he used no violence to make men be- 
lieve the one, or practise the other. He address- 
ed himself to the reason of mankind; and then 
left them to make up their own judgment. At 
length he suffered; and his cause devolved up- 
on certain persons who had attended upon his 
ministry, and been witnesses of his actions. 

These persons, called apostles, went forth into 
the world; and taught the same truths, which 
they had learned from their master, and which 
he had sealed with his blood. In imitation of 
their great pattern, they likewise applied, not to 
the passions, but to the reason of the age. 
With the Jews, they argued on their own princi- 
ples. And for the conviction of Gentiles, they 
appealed to facts. Not one of their enemies 
ever pretended, that more formidable weapons 
were employed by the apostles in the Christian 
cause. How then shall we account for their suc- 
cess? What induced several thousands of the 
Jewish nation to embracc Christianity? And 
why did such multitudes of the Gentile world 
forsake their superstitions ; and receive the reli- 
gion of the gospel. 

Was Christianity ‘a popular system? None 
could be less so, Did it open the way to a seat 
in the Sanhedrim, to the honours of the priest- 
hood, or to an office under the Romav govern- 
ment? Inever heard the insinuation. Was it 
an introduction to wealth or power? It was the 
very reverse. Did it flatter any of the ruling 
Passions of the human heart, or permit their 
gratification 2? Every one, who has examined it, 
knows to the contrary. If then, as the terms are 


generally understood, it was neither honourable, 
profitable, nor popular ;—if it was the derision of 
philosophy, and the contempt of learning ;—if 
the wit of the age was exerted against it,—if the 
priesthood hated, and the magistrate persecuted 
it, to what cause am I to ascribe the prevalence 
of Christianity 2? Under all these disadvantages, 
what enabledit to keep its ground? Upon one 
principle only, can I account for this fact to my 
own satisfaction, and that is the truth of the 
system, and the patronage of Heaven. I can be- 
lieve, that truth may triumph over the most 
formidable opposition; and that God is able to 
defend his own cause. 

For every phenomenon in nature, there must 
be a sufficient®reason. ‘This is a doctrine. of 
philosophy ; and not only so, buta dictate of com- 
mon sense. ‘T'aking this principle for granted, | 
therefore, endeavour to account forthe existence 
of Christianity. 1 find, that the religion of Je- 
sus is not coeval with many events preserved in 
history. By means of various records, which 
have escaped the ravages of time, I perceive, 
that less than eighteen centuries will carry me 
back to the age, in which this religion was first 
proposed to the world. By the confession of its 
enemies, it derived no support from the family 
connexions, outward circumstances, or fate of its 
author. So far from it, all these things operated 
against it. Jesus Christ, though a very excel- 
lent, was in the estimation of the world, a very 
obscure person. His family, though once exalt- 
ed, had failen into decay. And _ his fate was as 
infamous as it was unmerited. His followers 
likewise, and those with whom he left his cause, 
were generally as obscure as their master. 

They had not wealth, to give them impor- 
tance. They were not men in power. Nor 
were their natural abilities, or literary attain- 
ments So great, as to give them a decided supe- 
riority over their enemies. It is certain, there- 
fore, that Christianity did not owe its success to 
any thing dazzling in the personal accomplish- 
ments or circumstances of its first preachers. 

Where then, shall [look forthe cause ? The 
religion of Christ did prevail; though to persons 
of figure and influence, its author was an object 
oi contempt; and though his iate was that of the 
vilest malefactor. It did make its way; though 
its ministers were the farthest possible from that 
lescription of men, who take the lead in society ; 
whose opinions it is the pride of others to adopt; 
aud whose example it is their ambition to follow. 
It did succeed ; though it bore an uniform tes- 
timony against ail the impiety and immorality 
practised in the werld. Without flattering one 
disorderly passion of the human heart, without 
accommodating itseif to one corrupt habit, it tri- 
umphed over the prejudices of multitudes. And 
whilst its profession was attended with every 
temporal discouragement, not only the provinces, 
but the very city of Rome, abounded with 
Christians! [ ask the question once more, if 
Christianity be a fable, how am I to account for 
this revolution ? 

1 well know the solution, which modern inge- 
nuity has proposed. Gibbon’s secondary causes 
I have repeatedly examined ; I would hope, with 
jmpartiality: I certainly have done it with atten- 
tion. But they never gave me satisfaction ; and 
for.a reason, which the great Sir Isaac Newton 
shall assign. He says, that a cause must be 
known to exist; and that it must be adequate to 
an effect, before it can be admitied into sound 
philosophy ; and before such effect can with pro- 
priety be referred to it. But the causes, assign- 
ed by those who reject the Christian religion, 
appear to want both these conditions. We have 
no proof that many of them ever existed. And 
united, they seem utterly inadequate to explain 
the various appearances; and account for the 
phenomena, to which they have been applied. 
lam therefore a Christiaa, because the early 
conquests of Christianity will not sufier me to re- 
ject it as a fable. [ To be continued. 


SSO {ee 
Mutations of Orthodoxy and Heresy. ° 


There is no doubt that a great portion of the 
animosity which has existed among christians 
has been occasioned by the use that has been 
made of the terms orthodoxy and heresy. In the 
various conflicts of parties, one of these words 
has been used as a shield, and the other asa 
sword. We wish to take these equipments from 
the hands of partizans and lay them by, until 
they can be used for better purposes, t].,an that 
of destroying the peace of the church. We shall 
therefore attempt to show oer readers how the 
public have been imposed upon by the ungodly 
use which has been made of the terms in ques- 
tion. For this purpose we shall show, that what 
has been termed orthodoxy, is not an invariable 
system of correct doctrines ; that reputed ortho- 
dox men in different ages have entertained very 
opposite opinions; that what has been called or- 
thodoxy in one age, is treated as heresy in ano- 
ther; that what has been called heresy in one 
age, is orthodoxy in another; and that the same 
opinions are both orthodox and heretical in the 
same age, according to the humour of different 
partizans. 

We shall not however take so extensive a 
range as might be expected on the plan propos- 
ed. Itis not our intention here to go back to 
the ancient history of the church, nor to dwell 
on the well known facts, that papists and protes- 
tants equally claimed to be considered orthodox, 





and mutua!ly reproached each other as heretics. 
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Facts of more recent date will be brought to 
view, and things which relate to protesiants of 
our own country. As itis our wish to produce 
an effect favorable to the cause of candor and 
charity, we shall simply state things as we find 
them, forbearing all censure of persons or opin- 
ions. 

No system of doctrines is more generally 
known in our land, than the shorter catechism 
of the Westminster Assembiy ; and no one has 
more generally been reputed orthodox. ‘This 
was considered as the standard of orthodoxy in 
New England, at the commencement of the last 
century, and by many it is so regarded at the 
present time. It is however a fact, that the or- 
thodox of the present day deny several doctrines 
of the catechism, which were formerly esteemed 
as+ssential as any in the system. Not only so, 
these very orthodox divines have adopted seve- 
ral opinions which were formerly considered as 
heretical, and which are as repugnant to the 
catechism as truth is to error, or light to dark- 
ness. 

In the catechism we have these two proposi- 
tions : 
* "The covenant being made with Adam not 
only for himself but for his posterity, aif man- 
kind descending from hisa by ordinary genera- 
tion, sinned in him and fell with him in his first 
transgression.” —* 'The sinfulness of that estate 
into which man fell, consists in the guilt of Ad- 
am’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, 
and the corruption of his whole nature, which is 
commonly called original sin, together with all 
actual transgressions which proceed from it.” 
We may here appeal to the aged, and ask : 
When you were young, was any doctrine more 
warmly advocated as essential than the one now 
quoted from the catechism? Was it not intro- 
duced into almost every prayer you heard made 
by orthodox ministers and christians? Was it 
not by many thought to be impossible, that a 
minister should be a geod man, who denied the 
doctrine ? 

Let us then listen to the orthodoxy of the 
nresent day, relating to the same questions. We 
shall introduce a passage from Dr. Fmmons. In 
ais sermon on Matt. xii. 35. for a second in- 
‘erence he has the following :— 

“ 'This subject teaches us that neither a good 





nor an evil heart can be transmitted or derived 


from one person to another. Adam could no 
more convey his good or evil heart to his pos- 
terity, than he could convey his good or evil 
actions to them. Nothing can be more re- 
pugnant to scripture, reason, sud experience, 
than the notion of our deriving a corrupt heart 
from our first parents. If we have a cor- 
rupt heart, as undoubtedly we have, it is alto- 
gether our own, and consists in evil affections 
and other evil exercises, and not in any mora: 
stain, pollution, or depravity, derived from Acam. 
This clearly appears from the very essence of 
an evil heart, which consists in evil exercises, 
and not in any thing prior to, distinct from, or 
productive of evil emotions or affections. ‘The 
absurd idea of imputed and derived depravity, 
originated from the absurd idea of the human 
heart, as being a principle, propensity, or taste 
distinct from all moral exercises. But since ev- 
ery man’s corrupt heart is his own, and consists 
in his own free and voiuntary exercises, he ought 
to repent, and look to God for pardoning mercy. 
And unless he does this, he must perish ; for 
God hath said, * The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, but the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 
Our discerning readers will readily perceive, 
that in this passage we have a positive and designed 
denial of the doctrine quoted from the catechism. 
The old orthodox doctrine of imputed and deris- 
ed depravity is censurable as “ absurd’”’—as * re- 
pugnant to scripture, reason, and experience ;” 
and what would, at the commencement of the 
last century, have heen censured as abominable 
heresy, is now boldly advanced as the orthodox 
faith. Since it is so evident that good people 
may differ in opinion, what better use: can be 
made of the facts before us, than for all to learn 
their own liability to err, and for each to exer- 
cise that candour towards others, which he wish- 
es others to exercise towards himself. The con- 
tradiction we have exhibited is indeed direct and 
elaring. If Dr. Emmons had not previously es- 
tablished a reputation for orthodoxy, it would 
perhaps have been difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the opinion we have quoted from him, 
and that of a man whose very name has been 
converted into a term of reproach, and been used 
by many as such for several centuries. We have 
however the pleasure of believing, that many 
pious men have been of the opinion of the West- 
minster Assembly, and that many eyually pious 
have been of the opinion of Dr. Emmons ; but 
we do not believe that the opinions adopted, re- 
specting the question before us, have been any 
evidence of piety on the one side, or the other. 
It is.also our belief that the uncharitable spirit 
which has often appeared in managing the con- 
troversy, is far greater evidence of a want of 
christian humility, than either of the contra- 
dictory opinions. A man may innocently err in 
opinion, but error in temper is always criminal. 
Chr. Dis. No. 14. 





Aphorism.—Every one that is honestly dispos- 
ed may find direction for what he is to do, from 
Right Reason and Plain Scriptures ; the only ways 
by which men are taught of God,—nor is any 





other teaching necessary. 
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Objections to Unitarian Christianity Con- 
sidered. 


It is due to truth, anda just deference to our fel- 
low christians, to take notice of objections which 
are currently made to our particular views of re- 
ligion ; nor ought we to dismiss such objections, 
as unworthy of attention, on account of their sup- 
posed lightness; because what is light to us, may 
weigh much with our neighbour, and truth may 
suffer from obstructions which a few explanations 
might remove. It is to be feared that those 
christians, who are called Unitarian, have been 
wanting in this duty. Whilst they have met 
the laboured arguments of their opponents fully 
and fairly, they have overlooked the loose, 
vague, indefinite objections, which float throagh 
the community, and operate more on common 
minds than formal reasoning. Onsome of these 
objections, remarks will now be offered; and it 
is hope’ that our plainness of speech will not be 
constrvec into severity, or our strictures on ditier- 
ent systems be ascribed to a desire of retalliation. 
[t cannot be expected, that we shall repel with in- 
difference, what seem to us reproaches on some of 
the most important and consoling views of chris- 
tianty. Believing that the truths, which through 
God’s good providence we are called to maintain, 
are necessary to the vindication of the divine cha- 
racter, and to the prevalence of a more enlighten- 
ed and exalted piety, we are bound to assert them 
earnestiy, and to speak freely of the opposite er- 
rors which now distigure christianity. We trust, 
however, that whea it istemembered, with what 
language and feelings our views are assailed, we 
shall not be thought unwarrantably warm in their 
defence.—What then are the principal objections 
to Unitarian Christianity ? 

1. It is objected io us, that we deny the divin- 
ity of Jesus Christ. Now what does this objec- 
tion mean? What are we to understand by the 
Tivinity of Christ ? Jn the sense in which many 
christians, and perhaps a majority, interpret it, 
we donot deny it, but believe it as firmly as 
themselves. We believe firmly inthe divinity 
of Christ’s mission and office, that he spoke with 
livine authority, and was a bright image of the 
divine perfections. We believe that God dwelt 
n him, manifested himself through him, taugitt 
men by him, and communicated to him his spirit 
without measure. We believe thai Jesus Chr st 
was the most glorious display, expression, and 
representative of God to mankind, so that in see- 
ing and knowing him, we see and know the in- 
visible Father; so that when Christ came, God 
visited the world and dwelt with men more con- 
spicuously than atany former period. In Christ’s 
word we hear God speaking ; in his miracles we 
behold God acting ; in his character and life we 
see an unsullied image of God’s purity and love. 
We believe, then, in the dzwinity of Christ, as this 
term is often and properly used. How then, it 
may be asked, do we differ from other Chris- 
vans? We differ in this important respect. 
Whiist we honour Christ as the son, representa- 
tive, and image of the supreme God, we do not 
helieve him to be the supreme God himself. We 
maintain, that Christ and God are distinet beings, 
two beings, not one and the same bemg. On this 
point a little repetition may be pardoned, for 
many good cliristians, after the controversies of 
ages, misunderstand the precise difference be- 
tween us and themselves, ‘Trinitarianism teach- 
es, that Jesus Christ is the supreme and infinite 
God, and that he and his Father are not, only one 
in aflection, counsel and will, but e:e strictly and 
literally one and the sa.ne being. Now to us this 
doctrine is most unsc.iptural and irva‘ional. We 
say that the Son cannot be the same being with 
his own Father, that he, who was sent into the 
world to save it, cannot be the living God who 
sent him. ‘The language of Jesus is ex- 
plicit and unqualified. “1came not to do mine 
own will.” “I came not from myself.” “I 
came from God.” Now we affirm, and this is 
our chief heresy, that Jesus was not and could 
not be the God from eo” he came, but was ano- 
ther being ; and it aMazes us, that any can resist 
this simple truth. ‘The doctrine, that Jesus, who 
was born at Bethlehem; who ate and drank and 
slept; who suffered and was crucified ; who came 
from God; who prayed to God; who did God’s 
will; and vrho said, on leaving the world, * I as- 
cend to my Father and your Father to my 
God and your God ;” the doctrine that this 
Jesus was the supreme God himself, and the 
same being with his Father, this seems to 
us a contradiction to reason and scripture so 
flagrant, that the simple statement of it is a 
sufficient refutation. We are often charged 
with degrading Christ; but if this reproach 
belong to any christians, it falls, we fear, on those 
who accuse him of teaching a doctrine so contra- 
dictory, and so subversive of the supremacy of our 
Heavenly Father. Certainly our humble and 
devout Master has given no ground for this accu- 
sation. He always expressed towards God the 
reverence of a son. He habitually distinguished 
himself from God. He referred to God all his 
powers. He said without limitation or reserve, 
‘‘ The Father is greater than I.” “ Of myself I 
can do nothing.” If to represent Christ as a 
being distinct from God, and as inferior to him, be 
to-degrade him, then let our opponents lay the 
guilt, where it belongs, not on us, but on our Mas- 
ter, whose language we borrow, in whose very 
words we express our sentiments, whose words 
we dare not trifle with and force from their plain 
sense. Our limits will not allow us tosay more ; 
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but we ask common christians, who have taken 
their opinions from the Bibie rather than from 
human systems, to look honestly into their owa 
minds, and to answer frankly, whether they have 
not understood and believed Christ’s divinity, in 
the sense maintained by us, rather than in that 
for which Trinitarians contend. 

2. I proceed to another objection, and one 
which probably weighs more with multitudes 
than any other. It is this, that our doctrine re- 
specting Christ takes from the sinner the only ground 
of hope. tis said continually by our opponents, 

* We and all menare sinners by our very nature, 
and infinitely guilty before God. 
divine justice hangs over us, and hell opens be- 
neath us; and where shall we find a refuge, but 
in an infinite Saviour? We want an wifinete 
atonement ; and in depriving us of this, you rob us 
of our hope, you tear from the scriptures the 
only doctrine which meets our wants. We may 
burn our Bibles, if your interpretation be true, fur 
our case is desperate ; we are lost forever. In 
such warm and wild language, altogether unwar- 
ranted by scripture, yet exceedingly fitted to work 
on common and terror-siricken minds, our doc- 
trine is constantly assailed. 

Now to this declamation, for such we esteem 
it, We oppose one piain request. Show _us, we 
say, a single passage in the Bible in which we 
are told, that the sin of man is infinite, and needs 
aninfinite atonement. We find not one. Not ey- 
ena whisper of this doctrine comes to us from 
the sacred writers. Let us stop a moment and 
weigh this doctrine. It teaches us, that man, al- 
though created by God a fra:l, erring, and imper- 
fect being, and even created with an irresistible 
propensity to sin, is yet regarded by his Creator 
as an infinite offender, meriting infinite punishment 
for his earliest transgressions; ard that he is 
doomed to endless torment, unless an infinite Sa- 
viour appear for his rescue. And what man, we 
ask, has the courage tocharge on our benevolent 
and righteous Parent, this merciless and iniqui- 
tous government of his “creatures. ‘Tell us not 
that Unitarianism cuts off the sinner’s hope ; for 


‘if God be what this system teaches, we see no 


hope for saint or sinner, for men or angels. Un- 
der such a sovereign every one’s prospects grow 
black ; everv heart may well shucader—We 
maintain, that man is not created in a condition 
which makes an infinite atonement necessary ; nor 
do we believe that any creature can fall into a 
condition. from which God may not deliver him 
without this rigid expedient. Surely, if an in- 
finite satisfaction to justice were indispensible to 
our salvation, if God took on him human nature 
for the very purpose of offering it, and if this fact 
constitute the peculiar glory, the Life and essence, 
and the saving efficacy of the gospel, we must 
tiud it expressed clearly, definitely, in at least one 
passage in the B.ble. But not one, we repeat it, 
can be found there —We mainian farther, that 
this doctrine ef God becom'ne a viciim and sacri- 
fice for his own vebeilrous subjects, is as irrational 
as it is unseriptural. We have always supposed 
that atonement, if necessary, was to be made to, 
not by. the sovereign, who has been offended ; 
aid we cannot conceive a more unlikely method 
of vindicating his authority, than that he himself 
should bear the punishment which is due to trans- 
gressors ofhslaws. We have another objection. 
If aa infinite atonement be necessarv, and if, con- 
sequently, none but God can make it, we see not 
bat that God must become a suiferer, must take 
upon himself our pa'n and woe; a thought from 
which a pious mad shrinks with horror. ‘To es- 
cape this difficulty, we are ‘old, that Christ suffer- 
ed as man, not as God ; bat if man only suffered, 
if only a human and finite mind suffered, if Christ, 
as God, was perfectly happy on the cross, and 
bore only a short and limited pain in b's human na- 
ture, where, we ask, was the infinite atonement ? 
Where is the boasted hope, which this doctrine 
is said to rive to the sinner ? 

The objection, that there is no hope for the 
inner, unless Christ be the iniinite God, amazes 
us. Surely if we have a Father in heaven, of in- 

finite goodness and power, we need no other infinite 
Tne common docirine dis- 
parages and dishonours the only true God, our 
Father, as il, w.thout the help of a second and a 
third div.nity, equal to himself, he could not re- 
store his frail creature, man. We have not the 
courage of our brethren. With the scriptures 
in our hands, with the solemn attestations which 
they contain to the divine Unity, and to Christ’s 
dependence, we dare notifive to the God and Fa- 
ther of Jesus, any equal or rival in the glory of 
or wnating our redemntion, or of accomplishing it 
by underived and infinite power.—Are we asked, 
as we sometimes are, what is our hope, if Christ 
be not the supreme God ? We answer, it is the 
bonndless and almighty goodness of his Father 
and our Father; a goodness, which cannot re- 
qu:re an infinite atonement for the sins “fa frail 
and limited creature. God's essential and un- 
changeable mercy, not Christ’s infinity, is the 
scriptural foundation of a sinner’s hope. In the 
scriptures, our Heavenly Father is always rep- 
ressnted as the sole original, spring, and first 
cause of our salvation; and let no one presume 
to divide his glory with another. That Jesus 
came tosave us, we owe entirely to the Father’s 
benevolent appointment. That Jesus is perfect- 
ly adequate to the work of our salvation, is to 
be believed, not hecause he is himself the su- 
preme God, but because the supreme and unerr- 
ing God selected, commissioned, and empowered 
him for this office. ‘That his death is an impor- 
tant means of our salvation, we gratefully ac- 
knowledge ; but ascribe its efficacy to ihe merci- 
ful disposition of God towards the human race. 
To build the hope of pardon on the independent 
and infinite sufficiency of Jesus Christ, is to build 
onan unscriptural and false foundation ; for Jesus 
teaches us, that of himself he can do nothing; 
that all power is given to him by his Father ; and 
that he is a proper object of trust, because he 
came not of himself, or to do his own will, but be- 


person, to save us. 


The sword of 


judgments. 
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cause the Father sent him. We indeed Jean on 
Christ, but it is because he is “a Corner-stone, 
chosen by God, and laid by God in Zion.” God's 
forgiving love, declared to mankind by Jesus 
Christ, and exercised through him, is the foynda- 
tion of hope to the penitent, on which we pri- 
marily rest, and a firmer the universe cannet 
furnish us. { To be continued. 
————= | - oor 
For the Christian Register. 


PERCIVAL’S POEMS. 

A shabby looking volume of Poems by James 
G. Percival has been just published, which 
seems to possess more than ordinary claims to 
attention and favour. ‘There is in it a great 
deal of the genuine poetical spirit, beautiful im- 
agery, beautifw sentiment, anda great variety 
of appropriate and elegant language. One easily 
sees that the writer is a true poet. His pieces 
are upon all sorts of subjects, and in all varieties 
of measure ; many of them written in evident 
haste and carelessly corrected. Amid so profuse 
a variety [at least 10,500 lines, by a yourgy man 
cf 26 years] there is of course much that is in- 
different and poer. But I should have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that with proper industry and 
practice he is capable of writing a poem which 
shall give him a lasting name amongst authors. 

I am sorry to be cbliged. to add, that in the 
moral and religious character of his writings 
there is something equivecal. From his own ac- 
count of himself he isa young man, whose promi- 
ses in life were once fair, whose dispositions were 
noble and virtuous, whose aspirations alter a 
good fame were unbounded, but who has been 
led asiw:y by bad company, and now in despair 
of recovering the place from which he has fallen, 
is determined not to seek it. This is the ac- 
count of himself which he has seen fit to scaiter 
amidst his verses ;.and his language avout him- 
self, his disappointments, and his prospects is 
occasionally such as can by no means be approv- 
ed. In thus making himself the hero of his own 
poems, and filling them with confessions and 
despondency, he has evidently taken Lord Byron 
for his example, whom he follows in style as 
well as spirit, and whose ‘ bad eminence” he 
appears to emulate. Now this may be, and. | 
am half inclined to think it is, mere fiction, pre- 
tence, affectation—as it undoubtedly was in a 
good degree in his European mode!.—It may be 
little more than playing a part in an assumed 
character with assumed fortunes, for the sake of 
exciting an interest which he could not hope 
otherwise to excite. Ifso, I cannot help think- 
ing it in bad taste, and the sympathy it may cali 
up would be a poor compensation for the nroba- 
ble bad tendency of such delineations.—sut if 
on the other hand, the author have been ta:th- 
fully describing his own character and feelings, 
i must say that t think it would have be.-i more 
to his honour to keep them to himself than pro- 
claim them abroad. Noman ought to exhibit 
himself to the worid as one that despairs of be- 
coming virtuous, and will seek to become so no 
longer. 

{ will not dwell upon this point, because I 
remember that the publication for shich I am 
writing is devoted to religious uses, and I have 
said all that is suitable for its columns when | 
have thus animadverted on what I| think the 
moral blemish of this volume. The world has 
long ago proncunced sentence on Rousseau’s 
Confessions,—and I do not know why the poeti- 
cal confessions of our modern writers should not 
be as decidedly discouraged. The cause of good 
morals is injured, a certain portion of poison is 
cast into the fountain of literature, whenever a 
writer may with impunity exhibit his naked 
deformity to the world, and ask compassion for 
sufferings real ov pretended, that are the conse- 
quences of his crimes or his follies.—may pro- 
duce his departure from virtue and his desperate 
resolution never to attempt to return to her 
dwelling. Those who cannot heln pitying his 
misfortunes, will look with too little dislike upon 
his sins. 

I cannot absolutely determine whether this 
writer is a believer in the christian religion or 
not. He says a good deal about religion anda 
future state, as if he had or wished to have 
faith ; and then again he seems to be lost in the 
uncertainty and indecision of scepticism. This 
certainly is an unfavourable trait, because it de- 
stroys the reader’s confidence ‘in his author, by 
leading him to fear that he will write any thing 
for the sake of effect. 

Perhaps I am wrong, and too harsh in my 
Perhaps lL have not made allowance 
enough for the necessary eflect of misforturie. 
If so, l ask pardon for my error, and hope it will 
be corrected. But I am so anxious that our 
literature should be pure, I think it of such 
incalculable importance to our country, that-] 
cannot help being jealous of even the least symp- 
tom to the contrary. 1m also persuaded of the 
powers of this author, and feel so confident that 
he will again appear before the public, that it 
seems to be every good man’s duty to do his best 
to stay every ap,” arance of evil at the beginning. 
Let him forget himself, and apply his strength 
faithfully and diligently to some important and 
connected subject, and quit that loose, rambling, 
immethodical style of which he seems to be 
growing fond, and which almost makes tedious 
the very beauties of his beautiful poem of Pro- 
metheus ; and endeayour that a line shall not 
escape him which dying he could wish to blot ; and 
I am certain he will be read with approbation 
and remembered with pleasure. 

The following verses are among those of a 
religious character. I should not think it right, 
in these columns, to quote any other. ae 


“I walk abroad at midnight and my eye, 
Purz’d from its sensual blindness, upward turns, 
And wanders o’er the dark and spangled sky, 
Where every star, a fount of being, burns, 

And pours out life, as Naiads, from their urns, 





Drop th-ir refreshing dew on herbs and flow’rs— 





I eaze, until my fancy’s eye discerns, 
Asin an azure hall, the assembled pow’rs 
Of nature spend in deep consult those solemn hours. 


« Methinks I hear their language—but it sounds 

Too high for my conception, ‘as the roar 

Of thunder in the mountains, when it bounds 

From peak to peak, or on the echoing shore 

The tempest-driven billows bursting pour, 

And raise their awful voices, or the groan 

Rumbling in tna’s entrails, ere its store 

Of lava spouts its red jets, or the moan 

Of winds, that war within their cavern’d walls of 
stone. 


‘« And there is melody among those spheres, 

A music sweeter than the vernal train, 

Or fay-no.es, which ‘he ny ph-struck shepherd hears, 

Where moon-light dances on the liquid plain, 

That curls before the west wind, and the main 

Seems waving like a ruffled sheet of fire— 

°Tis Nature’s Alleluia, and again 

The stars exult, as when the Eternal Sire 

Said, ** be there light,” and light shone forth at his 
desire. 


. 


‘¢ How my heart trembles on so vast a theme— 

The boundless source of energy and pow’:, 

The living essence of the good supreme, 

The all-seeing eye, that watches every hour, 

That marks the opening of each bud and flow’r. 

That paints the colours of the eph.meron’s wing, 

That counts the myriad drops, which form the show’r, 

As wondrous in the awakening call of spring, 

As worlds, that lie beyond the stretch of Fancy’s 
wing. 

** Iiet Man come forth, and in the general throng 

Of tuneful hearts, his high devotion raise, 

And joining in the universal song 

Of thankful rapture, centre all the rays 

Of that heaven-lighted intellect whose blaze, 

Bright emanation from the ethereal beam, 

Forever kindling through eternal days, 

A disembodied spark, along life’s stream, 

Shall always hasten on to excellence supreme. 


** There is its only resting place—while here 

We pine in heart-sick longing—Is the fire 

That burns within our bosoms, for a sphere 

Of brighter, purer being, something higher 

Than all Man ever reach’d to, the desire 

Of sinless purity and tireless thought, 

But the vibration of a living wire, 

The motion of frail flesh more nicely wrought, 

That trembles here awhile and then consumes to 
naught ! 


** ur thoughts are boundless though our frames are 
frail, 

Our souls immortal though our limbs decay, 

‘Though darken’d in this poor life by a veil 

Of suficring, dying matter, we shall’ play 

In truth’s eternal sunbeams ; on the way 

To heaven’s high capitol our car shall roll, 

The temple of the Power whom all obey, 

That is the mark we tend to, for the soul 

Can take no lower flight, and seek no meaner goal. 

“ | feel it—ihough the flesh is weak, I feel, 

The spirit has its energies untam’d 

By all its fatal wanderings ; time may heal 

‘The wounds, which it has suffer’d ; folly claim’d 

‘Too large a portion of its youth, asham’d 

Of those low pleasures, it would ieap and fly 

And soar on wings of lightning, like the fam’d 

Elijah, when the chariot rushing by 

Bore him with steeds of fire triumphant to the sky. 


‘** Our home is not on earth : although we sleep 

And sink in seeming death awhile, yet then 

The awakening voice speaks loudly, and we leap 

To life and energy and light again, 

We cannot slumber always in the den 

Of sense and selfishness, the day will break, 

Ere we forever leave the haunts of men, 

F-ven at the parting hour the soul will wake, 

Nor, like a senseless brute, its unknown journey take. 

** Tlow awful is that hour, when conscience stings 

The hoary wretch, who on his death-bed hears, 

Deep in his soul, the thundering voice that rings, 

In one dark, damning moment, crimes of years, 

And screaming like a vulture, in his ears 

‘Tells one by one his thoughts and deeds of shame ; 

How wild the fury of his soul careers! 

His swart eye flashes wit]: intensest flame, 

And like the torture’s rack the wrestling of his frame. 
‘* Live for the present moment, but live so, 

As you might live forever ; let the cares 

And toils of this poor transient being go, 

And pluck the fruit the tree of knowledge bears, 
And gaze upon the charms, which virtue wears, 

Till her eye’s light has fill’d and warm’d your b® ast— 
3e strong and bold and active—he, who dares 
Contend in virtue’s panoply, is blest 

Alone with heaven’s unstain’d, enduring, noiseless 

rest.” 


These stanzas are certainly very beautiful ; 
and there is much poetry as fine as this in the 
volume. If he would always write so, and be, 
as he should be, a moral and christian poet, de- 
yoting to the best purposes the distinguished 
powers which God has given him, he might be- 
come an ornament and blessing to his country. 

AgTinivs. 
—<“_So-_— 
For the Christian Register. 


Rev. Mr. Brooks’ Fi amily Prayer Book. 


The connexion between our dependence on 
the great Original of all things, and the duty of 
acknowledging that dependence, im immediate 
addresses to the glorious Object of it, is so na- 
tural, necessary, and.obvious ; and a sense of the 
one so directly leads, and powerfully excites to 
the practice of the other; that it is almost in- 
conceivable how any person who believes there 
isa God and a ~«rovidence, can live in a total 
neglect of prayer. It, however, hardly admits 
a doubt, that this devout exercise of the mind is, 
in general, far from being held in that high es- 
teem, or practised with that regularity which 
its importance demands. We refer particularly 
to family prayer. Some act as though they 
thought once a week sufficiently often to wor- 
ship their Maker ; and that worship, at other 
times, is a matter of choice rather than duty. — 
Imperfect’enough is this idea of devotion; and 
they who have or cherish no other, may be said 
to live almost without God in the world. The 
worship of God is founded in our nature ; and if 
the common relation which mankind bear to each 
other and to the Almighty Parent and Lord of 
the Universe ; if the blessings which they joint- 
ly share, and their dependence on tite Giver of 
all good, for the continuance of them; if these 
are solid reasons why they should assemble to- 
gether, publicly to offer up their united prayers 
and thanksgivings to God ;_ what can be plainer 


than that the mercies which they as individual, e 
receive, and their personal wants render jt tae 


less fit and reasonable, that they should Sepa. 
rately, and in private, celebrate the goodness a 
which they are so highly indebted ; and implore 
those further communications of it whith the 


continually and so greatly need? 'The obligations — 


of family prayers are the same as of public or 
private worship. Families are little societies . 
joint partakers of common bounties, and have 
prayers to offer io the Father ofall the fami. 
lies on earth which can be offered with singylap 
propriety from the family altar. It can hardly 
be needful here to recount the reasons for pray- 
er. They are found in every page of human 


nature, and human life. In the interval between i 


one weekly day of worship and another, it is no 
wonder if the multiplicity of worldly affairs, jp 
a great measure, efiaces those good impressions 
which men may have received at church, unless 
care is taken to preserve and strengthen them 
by devotional acts at other times. Family pray- 
er tends peculiarly to strengthen and increase 
every pious and holy disposition : and its effects 
upon children and servants are peculiarly desira. 
ble. The connexion between asking and receiy. 
ing is not arbitrary, but founded in the nature 
and reason of things: the injunctions of Scrip. 
ture therefore are momentous indeed to us all. ° 
Such express commands are not to be passed by 
with impunity. Let all, then, well know what 
excuse they have to render to their God and 
Judge for a neglect of what is so repeatedly en. 
joined.—* Pour out thy fury upon the families 
that call not on thy name.”—* As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord.”—* Every 
good gift, and every perfect gift is from above.” 
—* Ask and it shall be given you.”—* If ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children ; how much more shall your Father 
who is in heaven, give good things to them that 
ask him.” 

Perhaps we have too long delayed speaking 
of the “ Family Prayer Book.” Mr. Brooks has 
given us no preface to his book, and perhaps it 
was not needed; and since it might have increas. 
ed the price of the work, he has judiciously 
omitted it. The volume is of two hundred 
pages, very well printed, on good paper, and 
put at a moderate cost. Ina very appropriate 
letter, it is dedicated to the Third Church and - 
Society in Hingham, for whose use it was almost 
exclusively composed and collected. With re- 
gard to the merits of the volume, we cannot 
judge for the community, but we should su 
pose it must be universally acceptable. There 
appears, as you pass from one prayer to another, 
that needful variety which is so difficult to at- j 
tain. ‘The great important parts of prayer are 
found in each morning and evening devotion ; yet, 
to happily varied, and so united with other mat- 
ter, that one might read through the family 
prayers, and not be reminded of any striking 
similarity in any two. There is an uncom 
mon compass of phrase, which we suspect will 
awaken by itsnovelty ; and not produce its desir- 
ed effect till it has become somewhat familiar by 
use. ‘There are some of the most devotional 
and elevated sentiments, expressed with great 
simplicity and power. There is a form of direct 
address to the Deity kept up, which is highly 
proper. We are not permitted to lose sight for 
a moment of the great Object of worship. On 
the whole, when we take into view their eleva- 
tion of sty!e, their correctness of sentiment, and 
their scriptural ch: racter, we think these prayers 
far exceed any which have been given to our 
churches. The author has drawn from the best 
sources, and has furnished us with much that is 
excellent, both selected and original.. We hope 
the book will be widely circulated, and doubt | 
not it will produce a happy influence in awaken- 
ing the spirit of devotion ; and by the aid it may 
afford to the timid and diffident, that it will be a 
means of reviving the too much neglected 
practice of family worship. A LAYMAN. 

From the Unitarian Miscellany. 


ENEMIES OF THE GOSPEL. 


In alluding to unitarians much has lately been 
said in pulpits, and on different occasions, about 
the enemies of the Gospel, enemies of the Cross, &¢ 
These phrases have become a sort of watchword 
among those, who think it more safe to throw 
out hints, make insinuations, and utter harmless 
anathemas, than to prefer open charges, which 
half of the community will know to be false, and 
which may easily be confuted to the satisfaction 


} 


of the other half. ‘The persons who have adopt- : 


ed this mode of attack upon us, must be allowed 
the merit of wisdom, if they possess it at the ex- 


pense of charity. The object is to draw downas — 


much odium as possible upon unitarians; and it 
requires no skill in magic to perceive, that this 
will be done the most effectually by exciting the 
alarms of the people, conjuring up frightful 
phantoms, and leaving the imagination to com- 
plete the work of terror. 

Plain facts would be the most uncomfortable 
things in the world. Were these to have any 
place, something like an explanation would be 
necessary ; reason and common sense would be- 


come unwelcome intruders, by their stern and _ 
inflexible demands would disturb the riots of — 


fancy, and enforce the sober rules of truth. 
This would be but the beginning of troubles. 
Argument must come next ; some respect must 
be paid to the understanding of the people ; some 


regard must be had to facts; the dull business : 
of proving the truth, reasonableness, and con- | 


sistency of established creeds must be entered 
upon ; the hopeless task-of making the people 
see, that a reason can be given for their faith, 
must be undertaken ; and what is worst of all, 
the sentiments of unitarians must be made know? — 
in their true character, and not in the coloured, 
carieatured, and garbled condition, which give? 





so much delight to some, and so much terror to, 


others. 


i ae 
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Now if all this weight of labour, this toil of| it possible that a man should be at peace with 
intellect. this stubbornness of facts, can be avoid- ' himself, when he remembers that he has been 


ed by lifting the magician’s wand, does not every | 


~ 


one see how much is gained? If the public 
mind can be kept in a due state of apathy, ignor- 
ance, or prejudice by the sound of a few words 


} 


} 
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the instrument of nourishing in his hearers, and 
in the bosom of his own church, the unchristian 
feelings of enmity, bitterness and exclusion to- 


and phrases, who would be so unwise as to en-| wards their christian brethren, men of most ex- 
tangle himself in argument, or to awaken a cu-| emplary and humble lives, and with whom they 


riosity, which he might find it no easy thing to! 


satisfy ? No; the best way is either to be en- 


must often be called to surround the table of their 


: ; . 
tirely silent, or, by the use of general and indefi-| common Lord to commemorate his dying love ? 


nite expressions, adapted to alarm the fears of 
the multitude, to make them believe that the 
strange, disterted, hideous figures which. they 
see, have the true features of unitar:anism. Both 
of these modes are practised, as occasion may 
seem to reguire. A little skill is sometimes ne- 
cessary to determine which is to be preferred. 
The latter is unquestionably the best among 
people who are willing to be made dupes, and 
believe all they hear; and the former among 
those, who are disposed to think tor themselves. 

Hence it is, that we find popular deciaimers, 
and even sober sermonizers. falling into the very 
christian-like and charitable habit of characteri- 
zing unitarians as enemies of the Gospel, and ene- 
mies of the Cross. Very special care is taken 
that no definition be given-of these phrases. This 
would break the charm, and leave too little for 
the imagination. Perhaps it is thought, that they 
are sufficiently defined bya bountifal use of other 
kindred phrases. They may mean the same thing 
as to reject the gospel ; to deny the Lord that bovght 
them; to be decetvers, &c. But these phrases 
have the same indefinite character as the first. 
They will produce the effect of making the peo- 
ple think unitarianism is something dreadinily 
bad, but what it is they have no conception : 
nor is it intended they shall. They may make 
it what they please, only let it be something as 
alarming to the fears as_ pers bie. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 14, 1821. 
The extract in this paper headed * Enemes 
of the Gospel,” is part of a communicat.on wh c! 











appeared in February last, in the Un:tarian Mis- 
cellany, a publication issued monthly at Da.t'- 
muore. 
fore been made in our part of the country to ren- 


Although great exertions have heretr- 


der Unitarians odious by stigmatizing them as 
enemies to all true religion, yet for sometime 
past, this spirit of animosity seems to have pre- 
vailed with much the greatest virulence at the 
Svath. 
some very spirited and appropriate remarks froin 


And we perceive that it has called forth 
the editors of the Miscelany. We wish we 
could say that there were no traces of so unwor- 
thy a spirit still remaining in our own reg-on. 
In many towns a little removed from the cap:tai. 
the subject of dispute has received but little at- 
tention. Of late however it has in many piace- 
been repeatedly and forcibly calted up to view by 
violent anathemas against those who hold the 
pretended heresy. We have thought that the 
remarks from the Miscellany might be very prop- 
erly introduced into our columns, because we 
know that in many cases the great noise made on 
the subject has consisted chiefly in. deciamation 
rather than argument. We scarcely dare trust 
our feelings to comment upon the style and tem- 
per in which some clergymen venture to speak 
in public upon this subject. When we hear men 
unblashingly and seriously declaring to their 
hearers, (many of whom are necessarily unac- 
quainted with the merits of the question) that the 
d.sbelievers in thagTrinity, deny the Saviour, are 
enemies of the cross, and as hyd as liheists,—our 
feelings are shocked : we know not -how to ac- 
count for conduct so inconsistent and contradc- 
tory. We-see them in many respects ia the 
highest degree exemplary, and observing with 
commendable faithfulness the precepts of the 
Saviour. But in other respects we find them 
Violating in a most gross and palpable manner 
one of the plainest precepts of their blessed mas- 
ter. “ Judge not that ye be not judged.” And 
even in their judgments we find them treating 
with practical contempt the plain and only safe 
rule. ‘ By their fruits shall ye know them,”— 
and instituting one of their own devising. whose 
operations, could they be enfor-ed, would ex- 
clude multitudes as humble and devout, as pure 
in practice and as ardently devoted as themselves 
to God and the Saviour. We are constrained to 
look with mingled astonishment and pity on that 
lamentable strength of prejudice, which has 
power thus to tarnish and destroy the beauty of 
characters in many respects so resplendent. We 
lel ourselyes bound to expostulate with them. 
and in the spirit of meekness to beseech them 
candidly and and faithfully as in the presence of 
our common Judge, to ask their own hearts, whe- 
ther they have not hastily condemned their bro- 
ther without a hearing? Whether they have 
not unkindly refused to listen to his reasons for 
the hope that is in him; and neg!ected to ac- 
quaint themselves with the sanctifying influence 
which his faith has produced on his heart and life. 

We know not how a man can reflect with com- 
placency, or even without bitter remorse, espe- 
cially on a dying bed, upon such violent and (te 
*y the least) truly unjustifiable denunciations. Is 
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No, such a man, when he reflects, cannot be at 
peace with himself. He may for a time per- 
suade himself that the greatness of the error he 
combats, justifies the severity of his denuncia- 
tions, but after all, a busy and faithful conscience 
will have its time to speak, and “whether 
he will hear, or whether he will forbear,” it will 
whisper in his unwilling ear, “ Was it an act of 
love?” “ Had I the example of my Saviour for it?” 
“ Was it not the haste of passion 7” “ Had I ever 
examined the arguments opposed to my faith, with 
an honest, patient, and humble heart ?” 

We earnestly pray, that when conscience sends 
home these pungent and searching appeals to the 
hearts of any, there may be no lurking enemies ot 
their there, to the:r 
efhcacy. Weare happy in the belief that such 
intelerance is disapproved by the greater part of 
serious reflecting men, even amongst those who 


future peace hinder 


think Unitarianism an error. ‘The intiuence of 
these will undoubtedly oppose some obstacle to 
the future indulgence of this spirit of intolerance. 
But should it not, still the influence of these en- 
deavours must afier all be limited, for there are :n 
aii our religious societies many thinking and inde- 
vendent minds, whe can discern between decla- 
mation and argumen‘, and whe know very well 
that men generally grow loud and declamatory in 
proportion to the want ef argument, and the 


weakness of their cause. 
— 
FEMALE ASYLUM. 

The anniversary of the Boston Female Asylun, 
will be celebrated on Friday the 2ist inst. at the 
2ey. Mr. Frothingham’s Meeting house in Chaun- 
cy Place. The sermon we understand will be 
delivered by the Rev. Professor Everett. 

> ee 
To the Editer of the Christian Register. 

Sia,—l! iaieir saw in the Boston Atheneum a 
ermon of a Mr. Woodbridge, (of some town in 
ilampshire County [ think) in which he tells his 
people, that “<a the very spot where the Cot- 
‘on’s and Mather’s preached, the Saviour of se 
vorid is INSULTED.” Now i live upon this spot, if by 
pot he means town,and having never heard the 

aviour insulted, wasa good deal astonished at find- 
ng the assertion so roundly made by a minister of 
the gospel, in his official capacity. From the 
connexion in which the sentence stands, I suppos- 
ed that he must mean to charge the insult upon 
certain ministers ; and as I am sure all the minis- 
ters in Boston have not insulted the Saviour, | 
was led to infer that he intended to designate 
those who occupy the pulpits of “ the Cottons 
aod the Mathers.” Who, then, I enquired, are 
the successors of these celebrated men? I found 
them to be the Rev. Messrs. 
and Wane, I made inquiry whether any one re- 
membered this‘ insult, and on what occasion it was 
offered. Every body was astonished. No one 
had ever heard of it before —This is very strange, 
thonght 1; here is a minister far back in the 


country, who directly charges these gentlemen | 


with having rvsutTep their Saviour; and yet no- 
body on the spot has any recollection or know- 
ledge of such insult. On the contrary, 1 find 


from. those who atiend their services, that they 


are not behind others in expressions of reverence 
for the Lord Jesus, and that they ceiebrate his 
memory as frequently and ferventiy as others. 
Mr. Editor, 1 do think this matter ought to be 
seriously looked into. If Mr. Woodbridge knows 
of instances, unknown to others. in which these 
rentiemen have cast insult upon their Master, in- 
stead of telling it to his little parish in the coun- 


try who have no concern in the matter, he ought | 


FROTHINGHAM | 


: FIRE. 

We understand that during the brisk wind on the 
forenoon of Monday last, the Mansion of the late Presi- 
dent ADAmMs in Quincy, took fire, and was with much 
difficulty saved from entire conflagration. The fire 
caught on the roof, by means of some buming cinders 
from the chimney of the farm house. Mr. Ada:ns had 
just set out in company with his son, the Hon. J. Q. A., 
| On a journey to Princeton. 





THE LATE GALE. 
The extent of the late gale was great. Almost every 
mail since its occurrence has brought us account of 
damage done to houses, stores, wharves, vessels, &c. 





MAINE ELECTION. 

The election of Governor, Senators, and Represen- 
tatives in the State of Maine, took place on Monday the 
10th inst. In Portland tht votes stood thus— 

Hon. E. Whitman 393—Judge Parris 239—Gen. 
Wingate 143. Retums had been received from eight 
of the neighbouring towns. The amount of votes re- 
ceived was 2581, of these Judge P. had 1295—Hon. 
Mr. W. 805—Gen. W. 483. 





The Hon. Jonx Hooker, of Springfield, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council, Judge of Probate 
for the County of Hampden. 

The Hon Jonataan H. Lyman, of Northampton, is 
appointed County Attorney for theCounty of Hampshire, 
in the place of the Hon. E. H. Mills, resigned.— Repert. 





BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

At the Commencement, in Bowdoin College on Wed- 
nesday last, the degree of Bachelor of arts was confer- 
red on 21 young gentlemen. 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine was taken by Phi- 
nehas Ingalls and Wheeler Randall; and Benjamin F. 
Greene, M. D. of Dartmouth University was admitted 
ad eundem. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Medicine was con- 
ferred on Dr. Nathaniel Coffin, of Portland. 

The following alumni were admitted to the degree of 
| Master of Arts, viz. ;— 

Rufus Anderson, Edmund T. Bridge, Benjamin Haile, 
Frederick B. Page, Josiah Pierce, jr. Geo. B. Sewall, 
George Starret, James P. Vance, Joseph Walter and 
Wm. B. Walter. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
on Hon. Erastus Foote, Hon. Enoch Lincoln, Rev. Gid- 
eon W. Olney, of Gardiner, Dr. Moses Shaw, of Wis- 
casset, and Bellamy Storer, Esq. of Ohio. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. Ichabod Nichols, and Rev. Ed- 
ward Payson, of Portland. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
on his ‘-xcellency Samuel Bell, Goveruor of New- 
Hampshire, and the Hon. William Wirt, Attorney 
General of the U. States. 

The Commencement at Bowdoin College will in fu- 
ture be held on the Wednesday preceding the las‘ 
Wednesday in August. 


. 





Summary of Foreign News. 


THE CORONATION. 


By the Ship Falcon, from Liverpool, which arrived at 
this port on Sunday, London papers to July 28, have 
been received. ‘Sn these we have very full and mi- 
nute accounts of the ceremony of the Coronation of 
George IV. We shall have room for only the leading 
facts and outlines of the ceremony. 

The following particulars are selected from the differ- 
ent papers in which the account of the ceremony is 
given. 

ENGLAND. Lonpon, scvy 20, 1821. 

The preparations for this occasion were exceedingly 
splendid and expensive. The Coronation took place 
in Westminster Abbey. The procession to the Abbey. 
' proceeded from Westminster Hall, where the King, his 
nobles, and those who came to witness and assist in the 
ceremony of the Coronation, first assembled. The Hall 
began to fill up dt the early hour of 3 o’clock. The fe- 
male members of noble families, and of the Roy- 
al family, entered at 6 o'clock. Precisely at 10, 
the King entered the Hall from the door behind the 
Throne, habited in robes of vast size, and in the highest 
degree rich and splendid, and wearing a black hat with 
a high plume of Ostrich feathers, out of the midst of 
which rose a black Heron’s plume... After the regalia 
had been delivered to the different persons, by whom 
they were to be carried,—the procession proceeded to 
Westminster Abbey. 

When the King entered, a solemn anthem was sung 
by 300 perfommers. The King then ascended to the 
theatre, gpposite the altar, and knelt in private devo- 
tion. The heat of the weather was excessive, and the 
King appeared distressed almost to fainting under his 
ponderous robes. After resting some time, however, he 
moved through the church, made his obeisance to the 
Throne, knelt a second time, in prayer, anc then took 
a seat in a chair near the throne. The solemn ceremo- 
nies then commenced with an Anthem. These were 
followed by the ceremony of Recognition of the King, 
with plaudits, as the undoubted Monarch of the realm ; 
then the ceremony of oblation took place,—the King 
uncovering at the altar, kneeling, and delivering 7 
wedge of gold to the Archbishop, repeating ‘* Thou shalt 
not appear before the Lord thy God empty.’ The Corona- 





to come here. ead expose them by a relation of | tion Oath wasethen administered; then followed the 


facts to their own people. He ought to unmask 
them, and put them to public shame by making 
known where, when, and how, they have ‘in- 
sulted’ him whom they preach and profess to 
honour. 
to be exposed as a defamer. If it is a mere 
‘lourish of rhetoric, or a random shot of zeal, by 
which he has sought to increase prejudice and 
blacken the reputation of his brethren ;—let him 
answer it to his conscience; let him examine 
whether he have observed in this matter the com- 
mands of his Saviour, or exhibited his spirit, or 
done worthily of the dignity of his office. 
Perhaps some of your readers may help us to 
pass a right judgment concerning this affair, by 


informing us who this Mr. Woodbridge is ?— | 


what particular opportunities he has of knowing 
minutely what takes place in Boston ;—what his 
acquaintance is with the ministers of the town ;— 
how much he has attended their preaching ;—and 
how intimate his private acquaintance is with 
those upon whom he has charged this blasphemy. 
If Mr. Woodbridge does not come forward him- 
self to establish the fact which he has asserted, I 
think that some one would do essential service to 
the Christian community by communicating in- 
formation on these points; as all might thence 
iudge how far he is to be trusted; and would 
know whether or not it is necessary to apply to 
him that passage of Scripture—/f any man 
among you seem to be religious,and bridleth not 
his tongue, but decetveth his own heart, this man’s re- 
ligion 1s vain, ° ARTINIUS. 


| Anointing, according to the canonical law ;—then the 
| presentation of the Spurs‘and the swords ; then the act 
| of placing the Crown on the King’s head ; then the pre- 
sentation of the Holy Bibie, and the investure of the 4r- 
mill, the Robes and the Ring. All these were follow- 


if he cannot do this, he ought himself | ed by suitable exhortations—all pronounced by the 


Archbishop. 


The King—thus anointed, and crowned, was then 
| enthroned, and received the homage of all Princes of 
the Blood Royal, the Archbishops, Bishops, Peers, &c. 
| Prayers, Anthems, Confessions, and the Communion fol- 
_lowed ; and the exercises were closed by a Sermon de- 
livered by the Archbishop.—Text ** The God of Israel 





| said, the Rock of Israel spoke to me, He that ruleth orer 
| men must be just, ruling in the fear of God; And he 
| shall be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
jeren a morning without clouds ; as the tender grass 
| springing out of the earth by clear shining afier rain.” 
| The disrobing of the King, and other ceremonies hav- 
| ing taken place, the Procession was re-formed, and re- 
turned to Westminster Hall, in much the same order as 
before, to partake of the Coronation Banquet. 
. On entering the Hall, the Barons of the Cinque Ports 
bearing the canopy remained at the bottom of the steps. 
His Majesty ascended the elevated platform, and retir- 
ed into his chamber near the state. 

The company at the tables then sat down; and the 
Barons of the Cinque Ports carried away the canopy. 

On the return of the King to the Hall, with’ his crown 
on his head, he was received with the most enthusiastic 
and long continued shouts, of ‘* Long live George the 
Fourth.” 


The preparations for the Banquet in Westminster 
Hall had been made during the ceremonies at the Ab- 
bey. The details are given with considerable minute- 
ness, but we have not room for them. The chief cere- 


mony of the Coronation now remaining is what is cal- 
| led the Challenge. 








; Chaltenze. 

During the Banquet, the King’s Champion, Mr. Dy- 
meke, entered the Hall on horseback, accompanied by 
noblemen, heralds, armour bearers, and pages, and clad 
in a full suit of burnished armour. After the trumpets 
had sounded thrice, the Herald with a loud voice pro- 
claimed his challenge thus ;— 

“Ifany person, of what degree doever, high or low, 
shall deny or gainsay our sovereign Lord King George 
the Fourth of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Son and next Heir to 
our Sovereign Lord King George the Third, the last 
King, deceased, to be right Heir to the Imperial Crown 
of this United Kingdom, or that he ought to enjoy 
the same, here is his Champion, who saith that he lieth, 
and is a false traitor, being ready in person to: combat 
with him, and in this quarrel will adventure his life 
against him on what day soever he shall be appointed.” 

The gauntlet (glove) was then thrown on the floor, 
where it lay some time, and was taken up by the He- 
rald, and returned to the Champion. The King then 
sent him a cup of wine, which he drank, after making 
alow obeisance, and departed, taking the gclden cup 
and cover for his fee. ; 

The styles and titles of the King were then thrice 
proclaimed by the Kings at .irms, in Latin, French 
and Fnelish. 

The Health of George the 4th was drank. with ‘he 
most rapturous enthusiasm, the ladies waving their 
handkerchiefs. ** God save the King” was then sung; 
and when the choir came to the words, “+ Sectler his eve 
mies,” and ** Frustrate their kravish tricks,” the ase 
sembly renewed their shouts and acclamaiions. ‘The 
King bowed, with much condescension, and dirccied 
the Farl Marshal to say ;— 

‘““ The King thanks his Peers for drinking his heal'h, 
and does them the honour to crink their healih, and 
the health of all his good people.” 

The hall again resounded with “* Long lire our Sore- 
reign King George the Fourth.’—The King soon a‘ier 
retired and reached his Palace in Pall-mall between 9 
and 10 o’clock. 


Some time previously to the Coronation, the Queen 
petitioned the Privy Council. that she might be crown- 
ed with her husband; but her petition was rejected. 
After publishing a protest against the decision of the 
Council,—she attended agreeably to her promise to be 
present at the Coronation. She mac # plication at a 
number of passages for admission io te Halli, bui not 
having a ticket was rejccted. 
without gaining admittance. 





The King will embark for Ireland on the 4th August. 
During the King’s absence, the Queen has announced 
her intention to visit Fdinburgh. Prince Leopold has 
set out on a visit to his German Relations. 

—p—— 
FRANCE. PARIS, JULY 24. 

We have accounts from Turkey which shock humani- 
‘'y.—The city of Sydonia, containing a population of 
30,000 Christians, has been burnt by the Turks, ‘he 
male population massacred, and the women and chil- 
dren carried into slavery. 

—<>>—. 
AUSTRIA. VIENNA, JuVy 6. 

We expect daily to hear that war has been proclaim- 

-d between Russia and Turkey. ‘ihe Russia. mer- 
chants are quitting the Turkish dominions, to avcid a 
merciless massacre should war be declared. 

The Russians are said to have cutered Galiiz. and 
to be advancing towards Balkars. Prince Ypsiantt 
has advanced towards Little Wallachia. 

—-—_ 


SPAIN. 

By letters from Madrid of July 12, we learn that the 
seditious conduct of the populace had so intimidated 
‘he ministry that they had peti'ioned the king te con- 
voke the extraordinary Cortes, which he has promised 
to do before the first of October. 


—— 


FAMILY PRAYER BOOR. 

We are requested to insert the following errata, in 
Mr. Brooks’ Family Prayer Book. 

Page 29, 10th line from top, for Oh! read O.—Page 
32, 9th line from the top, for haren, read hearen.—l age 
84, 4th line from the top, for fone, read lore.—Fage 97, 
7th line from the top, for hear, read bear.—Page 124, 4th 
line from the bottom, for interesting, read increasing .— 
Page 136, Ist line, for under the tyranny, read unde: the 
miseries of tyranny.—Page 157, 4th line from the hot- 
tom,for fine, read pure.—Page 159, 9th line from bottom, 
for last read lost.—Page 196, 7th line from the bottom 
for useful and vistuous, read useful ; and virtuous. 





ORDINATION. 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst. the Rev. Ricnarp 
M. HoneGes was ordained Paster of the Church and 
Society in South Bridgewater, as snecesser of the late 
Rey. Dr. Sanger. The whole proceedings of the day 
were harmonious and highly interesting. The council 
was organized by the appointment of Rev. Dr. Reed, 
of West-Bridgewater, as Moderator, and the Rev. Mr. 
Palfrey, of Boston, as Scribe. ‘The intreductory praver 
was offered by the Rev. Mr. Sanger, of Dover—The 
Sermon was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Lowell, of Bos- 
ton, from Acts, xx. 20; ** [kept back nothing that was 
profitable unto you, but hare shewed you and hare taught 
you publicly, and from house tv house.” It was a very 
solemn and impressive discourse, and we hope will not 
fail of being made public. The Ordaining Prayer was 
by Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dorchester—the Charge by Rev. 
Dr. Prince, of Salem—the Fellowship of the Churches 
by Rev. Mr. Briggs, of exington—and the concinding 
Prayer by Rev Mr. Palfrey, of Boston. The musical 
performances were cartied through with much spirit 
and in excellent taste. 








MARRIED, 


In this town, on Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr. Pier- 
pont, Mr. John G. W. H. Charleton to Miss Sarah Pier- 
pont Coolidge.—By the Rev. Mr. Wisner, Mr. Isaac C. 
Brewer to Miss Abigail D. Brewer. + 

On Monday evening, by Rev. Mr. Wisner, Mr. Gor- 
ham Davenport, merchant of Alabama, to Miss Mary 
Ann H. Charch, of this town. 

In Dedham, 3d inst. by Rev. Mr. Gammell, Mr. 
Wesley P. Balch, of Medfield, to Miss Mary Baker, 
daughter of Joseph Baker, Esq. of Dedham. 

In Westborough, on Wednesday. Mr. Gaius Filis of 
Brookfield, to Miss Julia Chamberlain of the former 
place. 





DIED, 


In this town, on Sunday, Mr. Richard Bruce, aged 
21.—Mr. Josiah Snelling, aged 80.—Mr. Charles Now- 
ell, aged 21.—Julia Ann, aged 11 weeks, daughter of 
Mr. George A. Fames.—John, son of Mr. John and Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Hurley, aged 16 months. 

On Monday morning, Frederick C. son of the-Rev. 
William Jenks, aged 14.—Capt. Samuel Parsons, aged 
25, late of Wiscasset.—Sarah, daughter of Mr. Solomon 
S. Baxter, aged 12 months. 

In South Boston, on Friday morning last; Alfred 
youngest son of Edw. B. Walker, aged 5 months. 

In Charlestown, on Saturday morning last, Mrs. Ab- 
igail Devens, aged 38, wife of Mr. David Devens.— 
Mr. Nathaniel Safferd, Jr. aged 21. 

In London, Sir Watkin Lewes, Father of the City. 
He was twice Lord Mayor of London. 

In Havana, July 31, J.P: Hall, of sch. Zealous, of 


' Boston. 


She at length retired’ 
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POETRY. 


For the Christian Register. 
THE WARRIOR AND THE CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 





See where in glittering pageantry 
The talien warrior lies, 

While to the martial trumpets cry 
The muffied drum replies. 

Amid the sounds of unfelt woe, 
He’s on earth’s bosom plac'd, 

And ** honour him who sleens below,” 
Upon his tomb is trac’d. 


And many a voice shall speak his fame ; 
‘+ He bravely fought and fell ;* 

And pillars of brass record his name, 
And all his glory tell. 

But will these hush the widow’s cry, 
The orphan’s tear restrain ? 

Will they suppress the mother's sigh, 
For one whom he hath slain? 


Pid 


Now look on yonder mournful thrang 
Mute grief sits on their brow ; 
They wail the death of one who long 
The way to heaven did show. 
Reliczion’s noble cause to aid, 
A distant land he sought ; 
And manv a darlren’d heathen mind 
To Christian light he brought. 


But fell disease spares not the good, 
They too must feel its power ; 

Whate’er their faith or zeal, will these 
Delay the mortal hour? 

In meck submission to that hand 
Which guides our doubtful tread, 

He breathes away his placid soul, 
And sinks among the dead. 


Around his zrave, the stranger weeps ; 
His fol!’ wers mourn his doom ; 

And whilst his dust in quiet sleeps, 
His soul hath found its home. 

Now o’er him let the cypress wave, 
And wild flowers. blooming fair, 

Proclaim the tender steadfast love 
Of those who plant them there. 


Ah, who would change his peaceful rest, 
For all the pomp and pride 

That decks the laurel’d warrior’s grave, 
Throuch all the world beside. 

Grant, Father! 1 may die in peace, 
Whene’er the hour may be ; 

And, living, let all glory cease, 


But that of serving Thee. Cc. 
ea 

From the Monthly Repository. 
HYMN. 


When before thy throne we kneel, 

Fill’d with awe and holy fear, 

Teach us, O our God, to feel 

All Thy sacred presence near. 

Check each proud and wandering thought 
When on thy great name we call; 

Man is nought—and less than nought ; 
Thou, our God, art all in all. 


Weak imperfect creatures we 
{n this vale of darkness dwell; 
Yet presume to look to thee, 
Midst Thy light ineffable, 
O forgive the praise that dares 
Seek thy heaven-exalted throne ; 
Bless our offerings, hear our prayer, 
Infinite and Holy One! 

Str. 


— 
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The following fragment of our history, from the pen 
of a much respected correspondent, will, we think be 
found sufficiently interesting to apologize for its length. 
For the Christian Register. 


Historical Sketches of New-England. 


At the restoration of Charles the second, many 
persons, who had been conspicuous in public af- 
fairs, during the administration of Cromwell, and 
in the times of anarchy ‘vhich oreceded it. were 
obi.ged to flee to other countries for safety. 
And as *t was generally thought that New-Eng- 
land was possessed by kindred spirits to those 
who brought the first Charies to the scaffold. 
many, presuming npon their sympathy, crossed 
the Atlant:c. and took shelter there. 

Among the most conspicuous of these were 
Goffe aad Whaley, two of that king’s judges. 
These had figured much. under the protecior, 
having sustained important military commands 
in his service. In July, 1660, they landed at 


Boston, and a3 at that time no ovicial notice of 


the accession of Charles the second had reached 
them, thev were received with respect and even 
with kindness. They soon found, however, that 
at Boston, they were constantly exposed to the 
observation of such of their countrymen as daily 
resorted thither, and thev feared lest they should 
attract the notice of their government. ‘They 
therefore retired to Cambridge, and by the hn- 
mii ty and simplicity of their mode of life, hoped 
to escape notice. 

After some time, an act of pardon was obtain- 
ed from king Charles the second, who had as- 
cended the British throne. But the act contained 
exceptions, and what was peculiarly alarming, 
the names of Goffe and Whaley were found 
among them.—The Governor of Massachusetis 
immediately called together his court of assist- 
ants, to deliberate on the proper measures to 
be pursued in relation to this case. But the 
court did not think proper, without express or- 
ders from the king, to arrest them. 

But the exiles had not dared to wait the resnit. 
Finding themselves so particularly obnoxious to 
the government of their country, as to be exclud- 
ed from an act of pardon which embraced nearly 
the who's nation, and not being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the temper of the government in 
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chusetts, and sought a refuge in the more remote 
colony of Connecticut. 

On their first arrival at New-Haven, they were 
well received. Many of the clergy, and some 
of the principal magistrates took a kind notice 
of them, and they vainly tancied themselves re- 
mote from danger. But this was not their for- 
tune. They had with impious hands attempted 
to pull down the sacred fabric of their country’s 
government, and years of painful privation, in a 
strange land, far from friends and kindred, with 
the fear of death ever before them, must atone 
for their crime. For, scarcely had they arriv- 
ed at the place of their fancied security, when 
they were informed that*the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts had received the royal mandate, com- 
manding to have them arrested, and sent bound 
to England, there to share the fate of their 
fellows. 

Upon the receipt of this, the whole country 
was alarmed on their account; and the Massa- 
chusetts government, became earnest in their 
endeavours to apprehend and deliver up the vic- 
tims: And to efface the bad impression which 
their former conduct might have occasioned, and 


they commissioned two persons, who were known 
royalists and recently from England, to take 
them. These in the:r pursuit passed through 
the country as far as the Dutch settlemeni at 
Manhados, but could not find them. They could 
trace them as far as New-laven, but there ali 
atelligence ceased. All they could tearn, was, 
that certain persons had received them sito their 
houses, and they had dsappeared. ‘hey then 
threatened them with the efiects of the roya: dis- 
~leasire, but find.ng their threats unava.ting, hey 
changed their poley. They offered targe re- 
hese offers extended as weil to the Ind.ans a: to 
he English. Still they found the fidetity ot 
hose, who were in the secret of their conceai- 
nent, equally as firm under the temptations o: 
avarice, as under the impulse of fear; and they 
lespaired of accumplishing their purpose. 
in the mean time the fugitives were under th: 

most distressing embarrassments. ‘l'o give them- 
‘elves up to the king’s officers, was the sure 
vay to an ignominious death, and that, when they 
elt conscious of no crme. To remain uncer 
the protection of their generous friends, and 
hus expose them to the vengeance of an in- 
‘ensed king, was worse than death, and they 
mally came to the resolution of going abroad 
ind braving the danger. but they were bette: 
advised. Two faithful and hardy guides wer 
procured for them, who well understood the 
most solitary recesses of the wilderness, which 
then surrounded that infant settiement. They 
led them to a distance from New-ilaven, and in 
‘he side of a mountain, scooped out for them a 
cave, carefully concealing its entrance from all 
ebservation from without; and here, in a habi- 
tation of the rudest kind, in which human beings 
of the lowest order can scarcely endure exis- 
tence, and with furniture fitted for such a resi- 
dence,these exiles,who buta short time before had 
borne conspicuous parts in one of the greatest 
events in modern history, were obliged to secrete 
themselves. And here they passed many a 
gloomy month; their cave affording them shel- 
ter during storms and the hours of sleep. In 
pleasant weather they ventured abroad, but with- 
in very circumscribed limits. They dared not 
even pursre the game wh.ch crossed their path 
in every direction, or to take fish from the brooks 
which ran at no rreat distance from them. In 
their forlorn condition, their frends were care- 
ful to supply them secretly with food and other 
necessar.es. and as their thouchts were stil! more 
on the world, they brought to them such publi- 
ca‘ions as wonid inform them of the great_poiit'- 


whose power they were, they hastily left Massa- 


to convince their sovereign of their sincerity, | 


claration of theirs, which will show, unequivo- 


vards for any discovery respecting them, andj 


to pass on without observation. — 
they journied on a hundred miles, to Hadley, 
which was the highest settlement then possessed 
by the whites on the Connecticut. 
generous benefactor received them according to 
his promise. And so effectually did he hide 
them, that in a place where every new form or 
movement would excite observation, their secret 
was never known to any but those who were 
purposely intrusted with it. It ought to be ob- 
served that Goffe, and his companion, were not 
wholly dependant on the charity of their friends 
for a subsistence. Every year they regularly 
received remittances from England, paid by 
their wives, with whom they kept up a constant 
correspondence under fictitious names and char- 
acters. Goffe assumed that.of Walter Goldsmith, 
and his wife, taking the name of Francis, wrote 
in character of his mother. 

In observing the persevering solicitude with 
which some of the principal men in New-En- 
gland shielded these men from the vengeance of 
Charles, some may be ready to conclude that 
our fathers were not favourable to the establish- 
ed government, but delighted in revolution. But 
this was not the fact. Disloyalty was no part oi 
the character of the inflexible spirits, which 
subdued this land. The history of the times 
will show that ‘hey were not pleased to see the 
foundations of civil establishments broken up by 
unskilfui hands ; especially the government of 
their native land, endeared to them by many 
fond recollections. But we have an express de- 


cally, with what sentiments they viewed the 
restoration. We ought, say the government ai 
Massachusetts, in an official declaration nm 1661, 
to endeaveur the preservation of his Mayjesty’s 
roval person, and reaims, and dominions; and so 
far as lyeth in us, to discountenance and prevent 
plots and conspiracies against the same. 

‘The onty tie, therefore, which bound many 

n this country to the suffering exiles, was the 
affin.ty in religious fervour and endurance, which 
ibs.sted between the promoters of the revolu- 
tion and the settlers of New-England. It had 
only to claim kindred to have its claims allowed. 
Goffe, and his companion, when they contem- 
piated going to America, brought letters of their 
religious qualifications to the principal men of 
vew-England, from pious divines in their own 
‘and. And after their landing at Boston, such 
vas ther devont and humble demeanour, and 
edifying conversation, that they were examples 
of pety in the most holy times New-England 
ever saw. 

In their retreat at Hadley, these unhappy 
men consoled themselves with the hope that 
some Change in the poiitics of England would 
call them to their native land. But what to us is 
strange, although strikingly characteristic. of the 
times, they relied more on some current prophe- 
cies, which darkly hinted at some such event, 
than on the transactions of the day. The year 
1664 was the predicted time, but when it arrived. 
nothing strange transpired. So far from it, every 
account from Engiand proved that the merry 
king Charles and his friends weie daily becoming 
more popular. 

Yet they clung to their prophecy and even 
doubted the correctness of the christian era. 
Another year passed on, and then another, and 
all remained quiet. At length even their credu- 
lity could extend no further, and they abandone<! 
hope, and gave themselves up to unmanly com- 
plaints and sorrows. - About this time Whales 
died, and Goffe remained alone in h:s retreat. 

In 1675, Philip’s war raged in New-England, 
and the river towns in Massachusetts were the 
scenes of many a bloody tragedy. On account 
of .ts situation and luxuriant soil, the town of Had 
ley had become, a place of much importance te 
the whites; ‘and for the same causes, the Indians 





cai events taking place in it. In these thev once 
noticed with great pleasure an accomt of thei: | 
own death in Switzer'and, and the cireamstance | 
| 
Vhey abated their usual vigilance in waichin: | 
the approach of strangers, ventured further, and | 
staid longer than usual from their dweli ng. At 
length, one day, in one of these unevarded ram- | 
bles they discovered the approach of a huntine | 
party of Indians, in a direction which effectually | 
cnt them off from their cave. Impelled by « .d- 
den fear they sprang up intoa tree. The In- 
dians advanced and coming to the path which | 
led to their residence, and which they had not 
taken the usual precaution to conceal—they sud- 
denly halted and examined it with surprise and 
caution. After some cenversation in their un- 
couth language accompanied by  mysterions 
shrugs and distortions of countenance, thev turn- 
ed and made directly for the cave. They found 
it open, and after some hesitation entered. But 
it was too poor to tempt the honesty of savages, 
and they left it untouched. The adventure was 
soon noised abroad, and Goffe and his companion 
deemed it unsafe to abide any longer in the 
place. 
They were now reduced to great distress.— 
They must leave their little asylum, and, although 
rude, and in many respects uncomfortable, yet 
endeared to them by the safety it had so long 
afforded them; and they had no reasonable 
hopes of another. In this trying moment their 
friends did not desert them. Application had 
been made to a Mr. Russell, a worthy minister 
of the gospel in Hadley, who was acquainted 
with their story. With the most ready kindness 
he agreed to receive and conceal them, and the 
exiles were advised as to the route they must 
pursue to reach his residence. 
Taking the course of the great river which 
they kept in view as a guide, in the most silent 
hours of the night they pursued their way ; and 
when the day dawned it warned them to retire 
into some deep recess of the woods, there to re- 





main until the coming night should allow them 


came very near to occasion their d:scovery. | & 


‘and with the most maddening yells, rushed for- 


struck soldiery stop and mechanically gather 





envied them its possession. Alarms and dangers 
vere on every side. Armed men, watched the:r 
comoanons whilst they sowed their fields, not 
owing, but their enemies might reap the har- 
vest, Even their religious assemblies were pro- 
faned by the din of arms. 


!t chanced that the Indians at this period plan- 
ned an attack m-the place, on the Sabbath day ; 
ana to make sure of their prey, they designed to 
fail on, during the time of service, and cut them 
ali off together. Their approach was sudden 
and unexpected, but not so secret as they intend- 
ed. ‘lhey were seen to rise ina large body, 
from a thick wood, at no great distance and the 
cry oi alarm was immediately sounded within the 
house—all were instantly in confusion. The 
armed men oppressed by the terror and cries of 
their w.ves and children were deaf to the voice 
of command and vainly attempted to seex safety 
by flight. The Indians saw their irresolution, 


ward to seize their prey. At this critical momenta 
man in a strange garb appeared among them. 
His locks were of the whiteness of wool; in his 
countenance there was a settled melancholy, 
which time had impressed there, with indelible 
marks; and with apparent indifference he survey- 
ed the horrid scene before him, equally uninflu- 
enced by fear, as by ‘he little events of this world. 
In the most solemn and impressive manner, and 
with a voice accustomed to command, he called 
to those around him to stand, to face the enemy, 
and save their helpless wives and little ones. 
As if under some preternatural influence, the awe 


themselves under his guidance. 'To those with- 
out the compass of his voice, he beckons with 
the hand and directs to place themselves beside. 
their fellows. Suddenly the panic ceases, the 
cries of fear and despair are hushed, and all feel 
as if they were under the protection of some di- 
vinity. In this tone of mind, he led on his fol- 
lowers to the charge. A bloody fight ensued, in 
which the Indians, after a great slaughter, gave 


In this manner 


There their 


til their victory and deliverance were complete, 
But on looking round for their leader, to con. 


and to bless hin: ‘for his goodness, he was gone 
and no one could give any account of him. The 


the strangeness of the event; whilst the more 
ignorant and superstitious, felt assured that they 
owed their lives, to the agency of some benef, 
cent being, not of this world. This story wens 
abroad, and long after it was considered in the 
country as one of those mysterious and fearfy} 
dispensations, which Providence in wisdom 
choo:es to invoke in darkness, and which trem. 
bling mortals hardly dare to investigate. 

Some years after, a faint ramour passed through 
Hadley, that the bodies of two straige persons 
were buried in the minister's cellar; and this 
was the last semblance of knowledge, which the 
men of that age, had of the fate of Goffe and 
Whaley. At length, however, when to haye 
protected these men was not deemed a crime 
the truth came out; ond the inhabitants of the 
place learned with grateful pleasure, the faith. 
ful benevolence of their beloved pastor, and the 
obligation they were under, to this venerable 
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